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take up the tales separately, and enter into a discussion for which this 
place affords no room. It will be enough to point out that while a number 
of the stories have been imported, others have originated on the spot. The 
scenery, the morality, the sentiment, are not African. What has become of 
the lore of Africa as exhibited, for example, in Callaway's " Zulu Nursery 
Tales " ? Where is the mythologic furniture which belongs to the native 
mind ? Where is the cruelty, the cannibalism ? Where are the dwarfs and 
the monsters of savage fancy ? The survival of African mythology in the 
minds of American negroes seems to be no more extensive than the sur- 
vival of the languages, limited to a very few words. Yet the parents of 
the narrators must often have come over as slaves ; nay, there must have 
been in the communities where these tales were collected individuals who 
had themselves been so imported, and who in their infancy must have been 
acquainted with African myths and belief. We doubt if the history of the 
world presents such another example of complete obliteration of ancestral 
faith ; while at the same time the ancestral fables, which had nothing to do 
with faith, and these only, survived in an altered form, compounded with 
the nursery lore of the governing race. In this aspect of the case these 
tales are full of interest ; and it may be seen that even fables, recounted 
to pass away the time, even the lore of children, may become an important 
part of history, — quite as important as records of elections and political 
activity. W. W. N. 

A. Pinart on the Panama Indians. — Extensive travels through the 
malarial countries of the State of Panama, where the densest primeval 
forests often impede progress or make it impossible, have enabled Mr. 
Alphonse L. Pinart to judge better than any other living man of the Indian 
population scattered through its recesses. Two numbers of Dr. Hamy's 
"Revue d'Ethnographie " of 1887 contain his experiences on that subject, 
a thorough knowledge of which has always been so difficult to obtain. His 
two articles have appeared under the title " Les Indiens de l'Etat de Pan- 
ama," pp. 1-24, 117-132. The 10,000 Indians divide themselves ethnolog- 
ically into two racial and linguistic stocks : (1) the Chocd, and (2) the Cuna, 
Guaymoes, and Dorasques, all three pertaining to one single family of lan- 
guages. The Chocd stock chiefly extends through the western parts of the 
Colombian States (South America) ; of the other stock, Pinart gives on pp. 
2 and 3 a more detailed classification after dialects : a. The Muoi, now 
spoken only by three persons in the Miranda valley, but the most ancient 
of all dialects, according to the opinion of the Indians, b. The Move- Va- 
liente-Norteno, spoken by the Guaymies (a term signifying "men ") and by 
the Muites. c. The Murire-Bukueta-Sabanero, spoken by the Guaymi-Sa- 
baneros south of the main ridge, towards the Pacific Ocean. 

Four of these dialects have been previously published by Mr. Pinart in 
his " Linguistic and Ethnologic Collections," vol. iv., from the manuscript 
of a priest, Bias Jose Franco, who wrote about one century ago. In the 
present publication the author gives about eighty vocables in ten dialects, 
five of them, belonging to Costa Rica, being added for comparison. The 
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richness of the ethnologic details in this publication prevents us from giv- 
ing more than a hint to our readers of the treasures they will find in these 
pages, most of which are accompanied by linguistic references to the 
objects described. These pages also contain an amount of folk-lore, reli- 
gious and symbolic, which has a peculiar charm of novelty and ndiveti 
about it. A. S. Gatschet. 

Captain John G. Bourke, U. S. Army, has issued a handsome little 
pamphlet of 56 pages, containing his researches, "Notes and Memoranda 
bearing upon the use of human ordure and human urine in rites of a religious 
or semi-religious character among various nations." Washington. 1888. 
8vo. Well known through his former publications, " Snake Dance of the 
Moquis," " An Apache Campaign," which are mainly of an ethnological 
character, Captain Bourke diligently gathered all information he could 
obtain during his long years of military service in the West, and also 
shows extensive reading in his quotations from authors describing customs 
prevailing in all parts of the ancient, mediaeval, and modern world. How- 
ever disgusting the subject may appear to such readers who do not con- 
sider it in the light of science, the article is a fair specimen of the maxim 
that, for a scientific mind, nothing is too abject or insignificant for consid- 
eration ; and it also illustrates the other principle, that to the pure every- 
thing is pure. Many of the rites described in these pages show how deeply 
engraved in the human mind is the tendency of symbolizing, anthropomor- 
phizing, and deifying abstract ideas and phenomena of nature. 

A. S. Gatschet. 

In a paper briefly describing the results of extensive archaeological re- 
searches (" Conventionalism in Ancient American Art," originally printed 
in the Bulletin of the Essex Institute, vol. xvii. ; reprinted at the Salem 
Press, 1887), Prof. F. W. Putnam, curator of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology, arrives at results which may be here remarked as 
possessing a psychological as well as archaeological interest. 

Professor Putnam shows, in the pottery of Tennessee, Arkansas, Nica- 
ragua, and Panama, progress from original realism of representation to con- 
ventionalism. Thus, in the stone-graves of Tennessee are found vessels 
rudely realistic, representing the head of an animal. The result is an un- 
symmetrical and rude work ; and the potter, at last feeling this deficiency, 
undertook to correct the want of symmetry by a balance of parts, now 
pushing the ears back and the eyes forward, adding a tail as counterpart of 
the nose, etc., and finally effecting such transpositions and reductions as 
end in pure conventionalism, where the origin of the resulting type, if it 
stood alone, could not be traced. In the same way, the potter of Panama, 
finding the fish form suitable for ornamenting the feet of his tripod, began 
with a rude representation of a fish ; then, being dissatisfied with the result, 
rearranged the positions of fins, eyes, and jaw, to suit his ideas of sym- 
metry ; and finally ended by reducing these to mere conventional orna- 
ments. Thus the efforts of the primitive American artist end in vessels 



